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those of the poor, presented by the wealthy and aristocratic 
classes. We look forward to this necessary supplement of a work 
so well begun. 

S. P. Waterlow. 
London. 



Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics. By J. H. Muirhead, M. A. 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mason University 
College, Birmingham. London: John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, 1900. (Pp. ix., 316). 

To bring the main ideas of Aristotle's Ethics before English 
readers, and in so doing to treat that great work as a living con- 
tribution to philosophy, still affording invaluable guidance, still 
deserving the most serious criticism, is a task worthy of all praise, 
and Professor Muirhead has performed it in a way to earn the 
tnanks of many. Throughout he tests the views of Aristotle in 
the light of modern thought and modern problems, and his method, 
at once respectful and alert in criticism, prevents the Greek from 
ever growing dead in his hands. In view of the needs of the gen- 
eral reader the language has been kept singularly free from the 
jargon of the schools. 

The book consists of two parts: the first a discussion of what 
are taken to be the salient points in Aristotle's conception, the 
second, a series of passages translated from the Nicomachaean 
Ethics, selected and arranged so as to emphasize Professor Muir- 
head's own interpretation. There are obvious dangers, of course, 
in such a treatise on such a subject, and it may be hoped it is not 
churlish to say that Professor Muirhead has not escaped them all. 
Perhaps the difficulty of his task was increased by its origin, the 
preparation of a course of lectures to teachers of which these 
"chapters" were the foundation. It is this which accounts for 
the absence of "all reference to Aristotle's famous treatment of 
Justice in the fifth book, which falls rather to the side of politics 
than education," (Preface, p. viii). Still it is impossible not to 
regret the disturbance in proportion due to the omission. One 
may regret even more the absence of chaps, i-v in Book III. with 
treatment of moral purpose and the difference between volun- 
tary and involuntary action, but it may be that Professor Muir- 
head was wise to avoid such ground in a book of this scope. 
It is harder to see why he should have left out the con- 
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eluding chapter of all, which might be thought the most valu- 
able from a teacher's point of view in the whole work. Not 
only does it abound, in its short compass, with the most 
striking sayings on education itself (e. g., on the comparative 
merits of private teaching and the influence of the State), but it 
completes the great scheme in Aristotle's mind by the stress it lays 
on the intimate connection he feels to obtain between education, 
moral virtue, politics, and the one supreme end, the "heaven" alone 
ultimately worth striving for. One is also inclined to cavil at the 
removal of the praise of that heaven, the heaven of "Contempla- 
tion," from its impressive place in the last book to the middle of 
the work. 

But the most serious omissions seem to be those in Book VI. 
and especially that of the opening section where Aristotle criticizes 
expressly the only definition he has so far given himself of the 
"mean," viz., that it is that which is in accordance with "right 
reason." And this leads us to what are perhaps the most interest- 
ing questions raised by Professor Muirhead's treatment. This 
dictum, Aristotle says is "true, but not definite." We, who want to 
know what we ought to do, find ourselves, when we have got it, no 
better equipped than a man would be for doctoring if he were told 
that the right remedies were "those which medicine or a medical 
man prescribes" (Book VI., ch. i, sec. 2). What does Professor 
Muirhead make of this passage ? Does he consider it an interpola- 
tion, and, if so, why? In any case, how does he think Aristotle 
would have met the objection? Apparently only by using the con- 
ception of the "whole" of human life as something which was more 
tnan the parts and could guide the parts. "To the Greek, the 
word 'reason' introduces the conception of a standard which is the 
same for all. If we ask where this standard is to be sought, the 
answer has already been given in the metaphor of the artist. It 
is the 'whole' of human nature, to express which in the detail of 
conduct is the ideal of the good man, in the same sense as it is 
the ideal of the artist to harmonize the details of his picture to the 
conception of the whole" (p. 89). 

But how, without the "unwarrantable straining" that Professor 
Muirhead rightly wishes to avoid, can we find in the Ethics this 
conception of the "whole of human nature" as an ultimate guiding 
principle? And would it have satisfied Aristotle? Would he not 
in the first place have answered, and answered sadly, that if this 
were so there could be no difference in value between the "right- 
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ness" of a good man's life and the Tightness of a prudent pig's? 
(bee his distinction between the many kinds of Prudence, some of 
which are possessed by animals, and the one and only Wisdom), 
(Bk. VI., c\ vii., sees. 3, 4). To say, as Professor Muirhead 
does elsewhere, that Aristotle appeals as the ultimate authority, 
"to the form of universal life for which nature has marked man 
out" (p. 194), to "the good man as the individual embodiment of 
the system of life to which man's true nature points" (p. 205, 
italics mine), is surely to use phrases which may be quite cor- 
rect, but which just cover the difficulty. For the question rises: 
Do the words "true," "marked out by nature," imply an objective 
standard, i. e., a standard other than man's own character, or do 
they not ? And did not Aristotle think that in Wisdom, the aoyia 
which included vous (Bk. VI., ch. vii., sec. 3), and which could 
tnerefore contemplate the ultimate ap%a( (Bk. VI., ch. vi.), he 
had found something in man which could see the absolute truth 
and the absolute good ? Compare Met. A. 2, 982 b, where Wisdom 
is, spoken of as "the most ultimate of knowledges," and as "that 
which understands for the sake of what each thing ought to be 
done, and this means the Good in individual cases, and in general 
the Best in the whole of nature." But in the second place, would 
not Aristotle have found the mere conception of "the whole" un- 
satisfying because it did not answer the question, "What kind of 
a whole?" Very likely" he did believe that a man's life ought to 
be, as every true work of art is, "a whole," but there are different 
works of art, planned on different principles, and a vital question 
for man is, "what kind of a work of art ought I to make myself?" 
And did not Aristotle think that through the use of <ro<pia man 
could see that the principle of his "whole" was and ought to be 
Contemplation, Oewpia ? To sum up, did not Aristotle believe that 
he had got a standard which was not only strictly objective but 
also definite? 

Starting with this interpretation of Aristotle's meaning one 
seems in a better position for attacking the problem as to the rela- 
tion of Prudence and Wisdom. Wisdom knows the ultimate prin- 
ciples, ultimate not only in reference to man, principles which 
alone completely justify "right" action : Prudence does not. Wis- 
dom is always conscious of a definite end : Prudence is not. It is 
difficult to be sure how much of this view Professor Muirhead 
would accept. He does not seem to entertain the idea of an abso- 
lute good or of an end more definite than the realization of man's 
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nature. Yet he speaks of Wisdom as higher than Prudence and 
as resulting "from the clear apprehension of those ultimate prin- 
ciples of reality which Plato called the good" (p. 137, italics mine). 
Elsewhere he seems to identify Wisdom and Prudence (p. 68, 
par. a). 

The matter is further complicated by his apparently accepting 
the view that in speaking of "what can be different" as the sphere 
of Prudence and Deliberation in distinction from "those elements 
of reality which depend on unalterable principles," and which form 
the sphere of contemplation, Aristotle overlooks the fact that 
"the forces which we set in operation in seeking to realize an 
'end' .... act according to laws as eternally fixed and unalterable 
as the stars in their courses, and, if we only knew enough, could 
be calculated as exactly." But why need we put Aristotle into 
this awkward position ? Suppose we hold that the two chief points 
he had in his mind were: (1) A distinction should be made 
between the practical and the theoretical reason, in the sense that 
the practical reason refers to the future and to deeds which it is in 
our power to do or not to do (Book III., ch. iii., sees. 3-7; Book 
VI., ch. ii., sec. 6), i. e., to things which can be different in the 
sense that it is in our. power to give them the color we choose, not 
in the sense that they are phenomena we do not fully understand 
and so can imagine to be due to chance. (2) The insight of the 
ordinary good man in everyday life, (the treatment of which forms 
at least half of Aristotle's task), is not, and cannot be expected 
to be, more than the union of an instinct, as it were, for the right 
thing to aim at, the "mean," with a real desire to reach it, and 
a happy power of hitting on the best way of doing so. With these 
thoughts in his head Aristotle builds up his conception of Prudence 
(ppovrjdKi drawn, as he expressly tells us, from observation of the 
men around him, (Bk. VI., ch. v., init). It is less than Wisdom, 
<ro<pia, for it has no vision of the ultimate &PX& ', it is different from 
scientific knowledge, because it aims at action. Finally, an essen- 
tial part of it is said to be Deliberation, (Bk. VI., ch. v., sec. 1), 
and no man deliberates about what he knows thoroughly — "we do 
not ponder how we ought to write." (Bk. III., ch. iii., sec. 8). 
Therefore we cannot consider Prudence as an assured mistress 
even in her own sphere. To make his divisions formally com- 
plete Aristotle ought perhaps to have added to his enumeration of 
the intellectual powers a practical Wisdom or a supreme Prudence, 
a real dpxtrsxrovcxij <pp6vrjoi$. But the description of the 
Vol. XII.— No. 4. 34 
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life of the Wise Man in Bk. X. may be held to fill this gap, and as 
for Prudence, a Prudence that was instinct with complete knowl- 
edge could scarcely be called Prudence at all, for the element of 
Deliberation would have passed out of it. 

I have only space left to indicate the chief of the other topics 
touched on in the book, e. g., (i) the relation of pleasure to 
happiness, Professor Muirhead's view being that the two discus- 
sions in the Nicomachaean Ethics practically result in the same 
conclusion, a conclusion to be accepted as valid, viz. : that pleasure 
of a certain definite kind is to be welcomed, and necessarily waits 
upon the activity which is the end; (2) the position of friend- 
ship as in some way adding a new glory to the social life; (3) 
the nature of self-control, temperance, and courage. Here, as 
throughout the book, Professor Muirhead shows much skill in 
using the history of the questions to throw light on the solutions 
offered. F. Melian Stawell. 

London. 

Greek Thinkers. A History of Ancient Philosophy. By 
Theodor Gomperz. Professor at the University of Vienna and 
member of the Imperial Academy ; Hon. LL. D., Dublin ; Hon. 
Ph. D., Konigsberg. Authorized Edition. Vol. I. Trans- 
lated by Laurie Magnus, M. A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
[London: John Mtlrray, 1900. Pp. xv, 610.] 

This volume forms the first instalment of Dr. Gomperz's great 
history of ancient thought, published at Leipsic, in three volumes, 
in 1896. In the complete work Vol. I. brings us down to the era 
of the Sophists and Thucydides. Vol. II. is devoted to So^ 
crates, Plato and Aristotle, Vol. III. contains the account of the 
Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics. The work has obtained a de- 
servedly high reputation among German readers, and the transla- 
tion, if it maintain in the later volumes the high standard of the 
present one, will be equally popular in England and America. The 
English is not only free from Germanisms but is throughout 
pleasant in style. Whether the translator has succeeded in his 
object of "conveying in the English language the brilliancy and 
charm" of the original must, of necessity, remain a matter of 
opinion, but he has undoubtedly produced a rendering which is 
clear and readable. Accuracy in the reproduction of the author's 
meaning is guaranteed by Dr. Gomperz himself, with whom 



